IMPRESARIO

night some friends took me to the iron works of the city, to hear
a speaker. He was a stocky man with a long beard, a bushel of
hair, flowing mustache, and he was dressed as a merchant But
he did not talk like a merchant What he said seared the mind
with words of flame. Six months later I learned that I had listened
to Maxim Gorki that night

Russia blew wide open the next October. It was the fateful
1905. On the fourteenth there was the general strike, and the
constitution was given to the people. Later it was taken away.

Back in Pogar I announced that I could no longer stay at home.
My father gave me 1000 rubles and sent me to Kharkov to learn
the hardware business in the big city. I was to work for our brokers,
Panamarov and Rudzov.

But I had much more ambitious plans. After a week in Kharkov,
I returned to another small town near Pogar to visit a sweetheart,
and then I was off.

Of my 1000-ruble capital I still had 900.1 went to Brest-Litovsk,
which did a thriving trade in smuggling emigrants out of Russia.
It was a Friday afternoon.

In Brest-Litovsk one could do no business until Saturday night
Then we each paid our 350 rubles to the black-market emigration
operator and were sent out of Russia, huddled on the hard benches
of a third-class train. We crossed the Russian border, but at the
threshold of the great Austro-Hungarian Empire we were turned
back.

The black-market operator tried again. We were taken to the
eastern edge of Germany. To those whose memories of the map
of Europe do not go back before 1914 this is all very confusing,
but it will help to remember that there was no Poland then except
in the hearts of Polish patriots, that the Czar, the King of Prussia,
and the Empress of Austria had long before divided Poland among
them like three greedy beggars with a tasty pbofld pie; the three
well-fed empires met and glared at each other across lines which
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